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training or to chance, but to the ardour roused by
Stella's smile. By the courtly exaggeration in which
he here indulged we can measure the significance of
other sonnets containing far more extravagance of
phrase and far more affectation of earnestness. We
may, for instance, discern its affectation, and admire
its grace, without accepting as serious the sonnet
that comes next in the printed order, and looks as
though it was written quickly after the one just
quoted, by way of further poetical tribute to the
potency of Stella's glance.

O eyes, which do the spheres of beauty move,

Whose beams be joys, whose joys all virtues be,
Who, while they make love conquer, conquer love,

The schools where Venus hath learnt chastity !
O eyes, whose humble looks most glorious prove,

Only-loved tyrants, just in cruelty !
Do not, O do not, from poor me remove ;

Keep still my zenith ; ever s>hine on me !
For though I never see them but straightways

My life forgets to nourish languished sprites,
Yet still on me, O eyes, dart down your rays !

And if from majesty of sacred lights,
Oppressing mortal sense, my death proceed,
Wracks triumphs be which love, high-set, doth breed.

Wherever Lady Penelope Devereux may usually
have been up to the time of her mother's marriage
with the Earl of Leicester, or its discovery, whether
with the Countess of Essex or under other guardian-
ship, she appears afterwards to have been taken care
of by the Earl of Huntingdon, whose wife was a
sister of Lady Sidney, who had been for some time
custodian of Mary Queen of Scots, and who since